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TO THE PUBLIC. 


—v— 


COBBETT’S REGISTER is now pub- 
lished by JOHN M. COBBETT, at No. 1, 
Cl&nent’s Inn, London, where it will con- 
tinue to be published, till a place more 
convenient for the Public can be provided. 
Should any person, in town or country, 
find a dijtculty im obtaining this work, 
such person «ill please to make the diffi- 
culty known atthe above ollice, by letter, 
postuge paid, or verbally. At the same 
place are sold Peep at Peers, Links of 

Lower House, (next Saturday), Cobbett’s 
Year’s Residence in Americ2,a New Year's 
Gift to the Farmers, and a Sermon to the 
Good Methodists, and the “‘ Queen's Answer 
to the King’s Letter tohis People.””—Book- 
sellers and othérs, who reside in the 
country, and who may, of late, have been 
disappointed in theic regular supply, will 
have the goodness to apply to the office, 
as above pointed out. COBBETT’S RE- 
GISTER will be published on Royal Paper, 
and with a STAMP, on Saturday, the 
Sist of March, in just the same manner 
that it formerly was. The unstamped pub- 
lication will be continued ; but, the stamp 
is become necessary, in order to make the 
work reach persons in country places, and 
in Ireland and Scotland, whence there are 
such numerous applications for it, and 
whither it is impossihle to convey it with 
regularity and speed without the assistance 
of the Post Offce.: In most cases, out of 
London, it will, in the end, reach ‘the 
reader with less cost with a stamp than 
without it; and, in almost every case, it 


will reach him two days earlier than it cay 
now. In order to prevent inconvenience 
in binding the volumes, the present volume 
will -be closed with the Number of 24th 
March ; so that the stamp will begin with « 
new volume. * The stamped Register will 
be to be obtained from Newsmen, in the 
same manner that newspapers are; but, 
should any Gentleman be at a loss as to 
the channel of making the application, ne 
may apply through the Office, as above, 
with the certainty of his application being 
carefully attended to.—Such numerous 
applications have been made for the First 
Letter to Lord Grey, that we shall re- 
publish it next week.—The New FEditior 
of Pauper against Gold will be pablishid 
on Thursday neat. 





Letter I. 


TO MR. PEEL. 


On the present symptoms, exhibit 
ed by the Grand Bubble. On 
the recent talk of Messrs. Ba- 
ring and Ricardo, and of Lords 
Castlereagh and  Liverpoo/ 
And, on what will happen on 


the first of Whe next, 


1 


London, 6th February, i821. 
Sr, 


Tais is the first time, I believe, 





that you were ever addressed di- 
P 
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Me. Pre. 


reetly by me; but, as may belecrable tyrants upon earth might 


perceived by the title of this pa- 
per, it is not likely to be the last. 
Inthe month of August, 1819, I) 
marked you duwn for a future 
coriespondent. IT had just then| 
reesived, throvgh the English 
hewepapers, an account of your} 
BILL; and that Bill, I could | 
clearly see, would bring to an is-| 
sue the great question, in Which | 


I had so long taken a conspicvoris | 


| 
| 


my | 


part, and on being right as to 


that question, while ail 


haugity and insolent enemies 
were wrong, I placed my reliance | 
for a triumph over them. 


When the Bill, 


lude., reached me ; and when Ibad 


to which I al-| 


had time to read the repert upon 
which that Bill was founded, and 
which report was made by you ;| 
when I had had time to read al! 
the speeches upon the subject; | 
and especially when I saw that | 
the Bill had passed by an unani- 
mous vcte of both Houses; when I 
had thus become possessed of all 
the grounds on which you had 
proceeded, i then deliberately de- | 
clared, that, if that Bill ever were | 
carried into full and complete ef- 
fect; that is to say, if the whele| 
of the Bill were ever infoi ged ; 
then I would suffer myse!f.to be 
broiled alive upon the broadest 


barred gridiron that the most ex- 


find it ? 





have in their possession. 
Now this was a very bold thing 
The report had been 
and the Bul had been 


brought in by you, who kad been 


to say. 


made 


Chief Secretary in Ireland; who 
few 
and 
ition, was a JJember 
It 


not 


ch osen 


were one of those 


called Privy 


y 

} 

| 
u 


Councillors ; 
who, in ad 
jor the Unive needy of Oxjord. 
Statesman-like wisdom was 
to be found in you, in whom was 
this unhappy nation to expect to 
Then, you had had be* 
fore 


he Ccmmittee Alexander 


Baring, the associate of Sove- 
reigns in their Congress; and 
David Ricardo, who, surpassing 
both Moses and Aaror, had united 
in his own person all the various 


claims to the title of oracle: these 


you had had for your guides, even 


Your Bill 


was supported by those two fa- 


in the Committee. 


;mous bodies, which taken toge- 


ther,.are, by Mr. Perry and the 


Edinburch Reviewers, called the 


** Great Council of the Nation.’ 


For me, who was silting in a pa- 
per tent, in Long Island, to pro- 
nounce this Bill to be a thing that 
it. was dapossidi: to carry inte 


execution, necessarily implied 
one of two things; namely, that 
[ was the most impudent of all 


mankind; or, that you, the Com- 
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mittee, the “* Great —Couneml 
‘““of the Nation’? and all the 
other parties to the measure, were 

-eeeeee What, with a banish- 


ment law staring me in the face, 


I do not think proper to describe. 

The time is now approaching, 
not for deciding this great ques- 
ton against me; for that cannot 
take pmce until 1823; but the 
time is fast approaching, when I 
think the question will be de- 
cided in my favour beforehand. 
Iam not in the present letter, 
going into an examination. of all 
the errors, upon which you and 
the ‘* Great Council” proceeded, 
in passing the Bill. I propose 
to address to you another letter, 
in which, with God for my 
helper, { will make a full expo- 
sition of all the errors, all the 
nonsense, all the pompous inanity, 
which 


made their appearance 


in the memorable 


spring .of 
1819, and which, even if the 
Six Acts had never been passed, 
would have immortalised the he- 
roés of that year. In this let- 
ter it is my intention, to notice, 
first, the symptoms which the 
grand bubble now exhibit. Se- 
cond, the recent talk Mr. 
‘Alexander Baring and Mr, Da- 
vid Ricardo, and of Lords Castle- 
reagh and Liverpocl. | And, 
third, what will, in all truman 


of 


FrervuaRy 10, 1821. 
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probability, happen, on the May. 
Morning of this present year. 

As to the first, we have little 
to do but to open our eyes and 
ears, In order to be convinced 
that the bubble 
bubble now than it was before 
the passing of your Bill. But, 
it is now that it’s ferrible mis- 


is not less a 


chiefs are beginniug to be felt, ° 
externally as well as internally. 
An occasion hes arisen, when 
every Englishman, without stop- 
ping to reason upon the subject, 


feels that it is the duty for our 


government to interfere in order 
to prevent the over-running and 
the subjugating of an independ- 
ant Foreign State, with whom 
our Sovereign is in a state of 
friendship and of mutually ad- 
When, 


antil now, would Britain have 


vantageous intercourse. 


remained quiet, while a combi- 
nation was in existence to make 
inroads upon, and to destroy the . 
independence of a Nation which 


had given no offence to the com- 


bination, and the independence 
of which was necessartly deeply 
interesting to! Britain herself? |” 

It is clear, that, if Naples be 
subjugated by Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, those powers will . 
have an influence in the Mediter- 
ranean, which neither the inte- 


rests nor the honour of England 
P 2 





ilies 


oS Ses eee ree 
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would sulfer to exist. We 
know well that the combination 
has been formed; we know that 
it’s armies are on foot; we have 
read it’s insolent threats; and 
what has our government done? 
We see what it has done; with 
burning cheeks we read it, in 
the miserable circular note of 
Lord Castlereagh, which will be 
found in another part of this 
Register, and which is of so piti- 
ful, so indecisive, so pusillani- 
mous a character as hardly to 
have been bearable, if it had 


come from the senate of a Swiss 


Canton, which had ten thousand 
Austrian cannons within twenty 
Is_ this 
the language for a King of 
England to speak? Are we 
come to this, at last; and that 


miles of it’s borders. 


too, in six years after having 
proclaimed ourselves as the deli- 
verers and the guardians of Eu- 
rope ? 

To this, however, it was ma- 
nifest to me that we should come. 
I always said it; and the man 
who thought it not was a fool. 
Fain would the nation stir. Fain 
would the nation save its friend 
Fain would the Na- 
tion maintain it’s interest and it’s 
honour. But it has not the 
means. Ruined, beggared, all 
it’s resources anticipated, every 


and ally. 
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inch of it’s territory pledged, it’s 
very industry pawned, for the 
payment of a debt, contracted 
for the purpose of making and 
catrying on a war against the 
changers of government in 
France, which war ended in the 
restoration of the Bourbons, the 
Pope, and the Inquisition: this 
Pitt and 


his successors having reduced it 


being it’s situation : 


to this state, it is unable to put 
forth it’s arm in defence of it’s 
friends, its interests and it’s 
honour. 

‘Within, what is the state of 
this country? The word ruin 
is not sufficient to describe it. It 
is absolute, raving beggary. It 
presents a people in an uproar 
of strife from the pressure of 
their miseries. No man points 
out a remedy ; and the govern- 
ment itself says, that it has ne 
remedy to propose. There was 


no need of the arrival of her 


Majesty, and of the unparralleled 


proceedings against her; there 
was no need of these, in order to 
throw the country into confusion. 
The seeds of confusion were 
sown before ; and that, too, in a 
soil where they were sure to 
flourish. If satisfaction were 
given to the people immediately 
on the score of her Majesty, the 
cause of confusion would ‘still be 
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at work ; and that cause would 
not be arrested in its progress 
by the filling of the Dungeons 
with men who had been unable 
to stific their indignation at acts, 
calculated to stir the blood even 
of the most unfeeling of mankind. 
In short, the internal state of the 
éountry is such, that no rational 
man can look forward to any 
thing short of some general and 
terrible calamity ; while to en- 
deavour to bring about a change 
of system, calculated to prevent 
that calamity, is the sure and 
certain means of bringing down 
upon the head of him who shall 
dare to make the attempt, some- 
thing very little short of absolute 
destruction. 

But, I wish, at present, to no- 
tice more particularly the designs 
that appear to be afloat with re- 
gard to your Bill. I foretold the 
distress and misery that it would 
occasion. I clearly showed, not 
only it’s effects, but the manner 
in which it would produce it’s 
effects. 
predictions have become true. 


Up to this hour all my 


In a paper, published on the 6th 
of January, entiled, a “* New 
Year’s Gift to the Farmers,” and 
which paper has had a very great 
circulation, I have clearly shewn 


that description of persons the 


real. causes of their distress. 
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These opinions ef mine begin 
It 
is when men are sick that they 
The big 


pretenders to political skill, to a 


to have their due weight. 
listen to the Doctor. 


knowledge of national concerns; 
these big pretenders are still 
blind, or affect to be blind. Pro- 
bably there are some of them 
who would get right, if they 
could do it without acknowledg- 
ing, that they had been wrong, 
and particularly without acknow- 
ledging, that~ they had been 
taught by me how to get right. 
At any rate, whatever effects 
false pride or persevering malice 
may produce in these quarters, 
the mass of the people are no 
longer blind, and are forward to 
confess that they have derived 
their light from me. Stupid, in- 
deed, must those be, who do not 
now perceive, that it is the raising 
of the value of the currency with- 
out lowering the scale of taxa- 
tion, that has produced those 
terrible effects which we now 
behold. 

It is, therefore, become a mat- 
ter of deep interest to ascertain 
what the government mean to do 
during this very Session of Par- 
liament ; and this brings me to 


‘the Second topic of my letter, 


namely, the recent talk between 


Mr. Alexander Baring and Mr. 
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David Ricardo, to which I shail 
have to subjoin, or, rather, along 
with which [ shall have to inelude, 
a still more recent declaration on 
the part of Lord Castlereagh. 
The talk between Mr. Baring 
and Mr. Ricarpo took place on 
Friday, the 2nd of this month, 
during a more large talk about 
some strange conduct of the Bank 
of Ireland, which Bank, it appears, 
had refused to purchase gold with 
paper, 
by the bye, though it appeared 


its and which refusal, 
80 strange to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to Sin Joun 
Newport, (a former Chancellor 
for Ireland) and also to Mr. 
Alexander Bartne, does by no 
means appear strange to me; 
but, on the contrary, it appears 
perfeetly natural, and is precisely 
whatevery man does, who prefers 
receiving good interest for his 
money (or, rather, good interest 
for rags) tothe receiving of no 
interest at all. However, leav- 
ing this phenomenon to astound 
and Mr. 
Baring, ket me proceed to notice 
the talk about the Bank of Eng- 


land and its paper, which talk 


the two Chancellors 


arose incidentally during the talk 
about the paper genflewen of 
Ireland. 

Mr. ALEXANDER BaRInG (ac- 
cording to the report in the Morn- 





Mr. Peet. 


ing Chronicle) said that, ‘* For 
‘* himself, he was not anaious to 
** return to actual Cash Payments, 
“but wished rather to see per- 
‘* petuated the plan of the Mem- 
“ ber for 


*‘aflording more fucility to the 


Portarlinglon, as 
‘* circulation, and tending to re- 
that 
** pressure, which, as it was his 


“ lieve, in some degree, 


** purpose hereafter to explain, 
“he conceived to originate in 
“part from the return towards 
* Cash Payments: (hear!) He 
“did not wish to repeal the law, 
‘‘ which Parliament had. passed 
* on this subject, but to edleviate 
‘* in some degree the pressure. His 
‘‘ only reason for having delayed 
‘‘to make some proposition was 
“his having waited with axsxiety 
** to see how far the hopes of the 
“ Commission could be realized 
‘by the prevention of tie fre 
“quent forgery of Bank-notes. 
“« jie (Mr. Baring) was not de 
** sirovs to retura to Cask Pay 


‘© ments,” 


Then came, the Honourable 


‘© Mr. Ricarpo; and he said, that, 
** He concurred entirely with his 
** Honourable Friend (Mr. Ba- 
** ring ) as io the propriety of act- 
“ing ov the proposition which 
“he (Mr. Ricardo) had sub- 
‘* mitted to the consideration of 
* the Parliament. Buj if leo great 
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“a delay occurred, inconvenience |“ take any step, until information 


~“ and and ill effects might arise ; 
“if the Bank of England con- 
“ ‘templated to pay in cush, in the 
“‘ year 1823, which by law they 


“would be bound to do, they i 


** would be obliged to purchase | 


“a much greater quantity of gold 
*to coin than what they would 
“be obliged to do if the system 
“‘ which h@had pointed out were 
*« followed. that 


“‘ much injury would be likely to 


He conceived 


“* arise from the large quantity of 
“bullion which the Bank would 
“ be obliged to purclhiase ; and in- 
‘© deed to that cause must be at- 


“tributed the high price which 


«* gold bears at present in relation | 


** to the price of silver. Ile con- 
“«« cluded by hoping that his Hon. 
“Friend (Mr. 


‘‘ propose, at a future day, some 


Baring) would 


“measure on the subject 
bare 
“« which he alluded.” 


After this came the Hon. Mr. 


to 


BaRincG again, and he closed the 
talk in the following words : 


“Mr. Barinc said, that !e; 


‘felt the necessity of actin 


o 


I oh that subsect 


110 bring forward some mea 








fc. On| 


was laid before 


** theHouse. He hoped, before the 


‘Session passed away, to be able 
me 


Tien. 


, : . , a 
On tie princ Pele 4 his 


79 


Pray, Sir, look at this; you, 


ms 
if 


who are the father of the cele- 
brated Bill; this memotable pro- 
ject for returning to cash pay- 
ments. See’ how unfeelingly 
these men treat your offspring. 
Like a fond father, stand forward 
and protect it. 1 cannot think 
how you could sit still, while your 
darling project was thus assaulted ; 
and while it was actually stated, 


that there was an intimation en 


lthe part of the assailants to stran- 


gle it in itsinfancy. Surely we 
might Lave expected an attempt, 
at least, to give shelter to the 
dear thing. See how’ nature 
works in the breasts of all other 
parents. Think of the epurage 
with which even the hen will 
fly at those who attempt to injure 


Think of the 


tumblings, the sham shiftlessness 
I 


ber chickens. 


“the proposition which his Hon.jand olf the other tricks of the 


a . } 
“Friend had some time before | 


““ submitted to the House. He 
‘“waited, expecting mformation 
‘on that great question, the pre- 
“<< vention of the forgery ef Bank 


“Notes. He hardly knew how to 





partridge, played off in order to 
cive her young ones time to dis- 
cover a ploce of safety. Think of 
these, Sir, and you will not be 
offended that { express so much 
surprise at seeing this your only 
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ofispring treated so unmercifully 
without an effort to defend it. 

Mr. Baring says, that his wish 
8 to perpetuate the plan of his 
It 
is necessary, therefore, to observe, 
that that plan is a plan for per- 
petual Bullion payments; or, in 


worthy friend Mr. Ricardo. 


other words, perpetual payments 
in paper. In short, it is a plan 
to prevent, perpetually, cash pay- 
ments at the Bank, to cause which 
cash payments was the sole ob- 
ject of your Bill; the absolute 
necessity of which payments to 
the very safety of the Country, 
was urged as the ground for 
passing the Bill! 

Yet, Mr. Barina says, that he 
does not wish to repealyour Bill! 
No! what does he mean then? 
That Bill says, that there shall be 
payments in cash, in May 1823; 
and Mr. Barine wishes, that pa- 
per payments should be perpetual! 
What does he mean, then? He 
will surely find some lawyer to tell 
him, that two laws cannot exist 
in direct opposition toeach other? 
Some lawyer will certainly tell 
him that there must be an Act of 
Parliament to undo the effect 
of your Bill; and that this act of 
parliament cannot be passed with- 
out expressly repealing your Bill 
as far as relates to the insorcing 


of cash payments. IJt is a little 


LerreR to Mr. PsBe-. 
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odd, therefore, to hear a person 
say that he wishes to undo the ef- 
fect of a Law, and that he does 
not wish to repeal that Law. The 
truth, however, appears to be, 
that this repeal would cover with 
shame so many persons; that it 
would say more than all the pre- 
tended seditious libels have ever 
said, with regard to the eha- 
racter and capacity of those by 
whom we are governed ; that it 
would, in short operate so fear- 
fully in the pulling down of digni- 
ties, that it is impossible to name 
fear and 


This is the reason, I 


this repeal without 
trembling. 
suppose, why Mr. ALEXANDER 
BarinG disclaimed the idea of a 
repeal of the Bill, while he ex- 
pressed hishself ready to come 
forward with a proposition, actu- 
ally including such repeal. 
Before I proceed further, and 
especially before I proceed to 
describe the probable state of 
things in May next, suffer me to 
notice a declaration, which was 
made by Lord Castlereagh in the 
House of Commons on Monday 
last, the 5th inst. ‘This decla- 
ration was brought forth by some 
observations which had ‘been 
made on the distressed state of 
the country. A Member had in- 
timated a design to move for an 
inquiry into the distresses of the 
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farmers. Lord CasTLEREAGH ex- 
pressed the willingness of the 
Ministry to acceed to any propo- 
sition for inquiry; but thought 
it necessary to guard himself 
against certain conclusions that 
might possibly be drawn from 
ihis intimation. His words were, 
as follows : 

“ He would assure the House 
** that no effort which government 
‘could make to effect an in- 
‘* quiry into.the agricultural state 
‘* of the country, should be with- 
“held, But before that inquiry 
‘came on, he would endeavour 
**to guard himself from misap- 
‘* prehension as to his opinion on 
** this subject; because, if they 
‘* proceeded in the inquiry with- 
‘‘ out laying down some general 
and the 
‘* country know what those gene- 


‘* principles, letting 
‘* ral principles were, they would 
‘ran the risk of creating false 
‘* impressions and false views 
‘amongst those whose interests 
‘ were concerned, which it would 

be almost impossible for the 

wisdom of Parliament, after- 
It would be 


proper for him to explain him- 


wards to remove. 


** self fully when the house went 
*« into a Committee: but, at the 
‘‘ present moment, there were 
“two great points which. it was 
* necessary that heshould avow— 
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‘¢ first, that Ministers could not 
*‘ contemplate the relief of the 
‘agricultural interest, by any 
** measure that would tend to re- 
** duce the revenue of the country 
** and injure the national credit, 
‘* by preventing the government 
* from 


‘© which were commensurate with 


raising those supplies 


“< the necessary scale of expence: 
‘‘ and, secondly, that they would 
“not sanction any relief, by 
“changing that system of circu- 
** lation, which had becn settled 
“by parliament afier the most 
** full and mature deliberation— 
*‘ that system which had been 
“adopted for the purpose of 
** establishing the good faith and 
“honour of their transactions. 
** Having, in adopting that mode 
“of circulation, made a mag- 
‘‘nanimous sacrifice, it became 
“ them to shew fo all the world, 
“that they entertained a firm 
‘¢ determination not to suffer it 
‘“* to be shaken.” 


These are words of great im- 


portance ; for, they tell us that 
the Ministers will not give up 
your Bill!’ I hope that these 
words will be remembered by 


every body ; after all, 
this is the point at issue; this 
is the real point at issue be- 
tween the Borough-holders and 


the Reformers. This - is the 


for, 
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previous step; and when once 
this step is decided on; not in 
mere words, but in acts, the 
whole dispute will-be decided. 
Let Lord Casriereacn hold 
to his word, end before July 
next every farmer will be a 
Reformer. 

Now, Sir, as to’ what will 
happen in May next, if your 
Bill be not repealed, it is this: 
people will go to the Bank, 
“get bars of gold there; and 
take the to 


Mint, where they will receive 


then bars the 
a Sovereign; that is to say a 
peund in geld, for-erery pound 
in paper that they have paid 
into the Bank. 

if f 


do not do this now, I answer that 


am asked tchy people 
af they do it now, they must, 


upon every hundred pounds, 


doese abant tro pounds. For 
instance, suppose that I have a 
of Bank 


go at this time and buy a sixty 


suffeiency paper to 
ounce bar of gold at the Bank. 
{ should not call it buying, 
perhaps; for the Bank is now 
compelled by law to give me 
a .sixty ounce bar of gold for 
two hundred and thirty cight 
pounds and ten shiliings, in 
'S paper. 


is better to 


ts So that the paper 


for all 
than 


me, pur- 


peses of payment, the 


TO 


' should 





Mr. Pec. 


sold would be; because if I 
to the Mint, 
two 
hundred and thirty three Sove- 


carried the gold 


I could there only 


get 


reigns and trvelve shillings and 


sixperce. Thus I should loose 


four pownds seventcen shillings 


ard sixpexce for my pains. 
But, and now let the pnb- 
lic attend to what I say; when 
next May day comes; when 
the chimney sweepers shall again 
{reat us to the dance of ‘Jack 
in the Green, then I ean, while 
the girls ere dancing round the 
May-Pele, go to the Bank and 
in virtue of your blessed Bill, 
for which’ you have my most 
cordial thanks; I can then go 
the Bank, demand a 


to and 


sixty ounce bar of goid for 


two hundred and thirty three 
pounds, twelve sitilings and sin- 
pence in the Bank paper! Then 
this ber of Gold 

Hill, and 
tro hundred 
and thirty three Sovereigns, and 
linclve 


{ can take 


down ‘to- Tower 


there I can get 


and st™pence in. ex- 


chance for it; and thus, wtth- 


ovt any foss-ct all, 1 turn my 


paper into gold! 

And why should [ do this? 
Will you tell me, Sir, why “1 
You 
say, that paper is just as good 


So it 


not do itt may 


as gold to pay away. 
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is; but every one does not} tain that there must be more or 


want. to pay atay movey as 
soon as it comes into his hands. 
Some people like to keep a 
little money in their houses, 
and, if they have this taste, 
‘which is certainly net. crimimal, 
aud which I think to be very 
prudent, is not gold better than 
. paper; and is not good Gold 
fresh from the Mint, in all re- 
spects preferable to. paper that 
-may be forged; that must be 
consumed in a fire; and that 
may become wort'iless from nu- 
merous causes, which ean have 
snot the smallest effect 
Gold? , 


There may be persons; and 


u pon 


‘andeed, there are persons, and [ 


am .one of them, who think 
that, as an enterprise of profit 
the hoarding of gold, under the 
present circumstances of the 
tounty, would be very judici- 
ous. -My opinion is, that if a 
‘wan were now lo hoard’ a thou- 
-sand Sovereigns, and keep them 
hoarded for not a. very long 
dime, they . would procure lim 
Sour limes as much of really va- 
luable things, as he could now 
purchase with that thousand Sove- 


reigns. ' At any rate, it is 


very certain that such.man would | 
auill have his thousand Sove- 


yeigns ; while it is equally cer- 





less of insecurity to the sum if 
deposited in any other way, &x- 
cept in land; nor would this be 
so advantageous a spécies of 
deposit as a deposit. in good 
Gold coin; because’ it is -with- 
in the compass of even proba- 
bility, that a thousand Sove- 
reigns, will, in two years tite 
buy the same’ parcel of tand 
that it would require two thed- 
sand or three thousand Sove- 
reigns to purchase at this me- 
ment. 

Besides, if a man have the 
money to pay away, he bas it 
not all to pay oeway at® once. 
ft may be neeessary for him 4o 
have afew hundred pounds in 
his drawer, to pay out by little 


and littl. Is pet geod + Guid 


coin better for this purpose than 


paper? Why shoukl a man 
plague himself with the risk of 
having forgeries or pretended 
forgeries. returned upon him? If 
l hed to give chance ina shop, 
for insianee, would it not be as 
well for mie to give change in 
Gold 4s in paper; and if Idived 
in Londen what trouble would 
it-be to me, to get a poareel of 
the Jarger turned —into 
Gold ? 
money for his 


pences. 


notes 
A Gentleman must have 
household exr- 


lie must have money 
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to go to market. To lay out, 
in short. And why not lay it 
out in Gold as well as in paper? 
I know one man that will do 
this, at any rate. The Bank 
shall have me for a customer 
on May day; for never will I 
hand about their paper one mo- 
ment after I can substitute it 
by the King’s Coin without a 
loss. Never, after that day (if 
your bill be not repealed), will 
I pay away a pound in paper. 
I have always said this. I look 
upon myself as degraded and 
disgraced by being compelled to 
carry on my affairs in money 
made by the paper makers of 
Threadneedle Street. I hold in 
abhorrence @ money not coming 
forth with the stamp ef my King 
upon it. I detest and loathe 
this simulacre of Sovereignty, 
and nothing but compulsion shall 
make me give it my counte- 
nance. What I have to receive 
may, perhaps, come in paper; 
but back it shall go to the 
issuers from me. I, for my part, 
at any rate, will quickly turn 
If I 


have money about me, it shall 


their paper into Gold. 


be money that will chiak, and 
money that does not require 
to be endorsed to make it 
‘ pass. from hand to hand. It 
shall be «money; the existence 
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of which does not bring sueh 
crowds of unfortunate wretches. 
to an untimely end. 

And do you think, Sir, that 
I shall be singular in this respect? 
If you do, I can assure you you 
are very much deceived. There 
are many thousands who have 
the same feelings that I have in 
this.respect. You may say that, 
to get a bar of Gold will require 
the sum of tivo hundred and 
thirty three pownds. 


But, can- 
not six or seven neighbours put 
their notes together? It is very 


foolish to suppose, that motives 
The 
One 
friend, coming up to London, 


for this will be wanting. 
motives will be abundant. 


will carry back Gold enough for 
halfa dozen. There are always 


persons who wish to hoard. 
Nothing is so sensitive as pro- 
perty ; and no property so sen- 
sitive as small parcels of money. 
Great quantities of Bank notes 
are constantly laid by in hoard ; 
but how long will they lie by, 
after they can, without loss, be 
turned into Gold ? 


quantity of money, take it alto- 


A large 


gether, is constantly in the hands, 
or, rather, in the chests and 
trunks, of men and maid servants. 
At present, these little hoards 
consist of paper money ; but let 


any man in Londen, or in any 
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considerable Town, advertise 
that he will. exchange Gold for 
paper, even with a profit to him- 
self, and see what a run he will 
have! If any man in a con- 
siderable retail trade were even 
to’ advertise,’ that he would give 
change in new Sovereigns just 
from the Mint, his shop would be 
pretty much crowded, I believe : 
and, to enable him to do this 
what has he further to do, than 
to send to the Bank the paper he 
receives, and to bring home 
Gold from the Mint ? 

Forty or fifty Tradesmen; or 
as many Master manufacturers 
or Artizans would soon spread 
the gold about the Country ; 
and, would excite the desire in 
every body to possess it. A few 
Iron founders, Copper-mine peo- 
ple, or, in short, a few persons 
employing great numbers of 
hands, would produce real cash 
payments in a very short time. 
There is but one thing to pre- 
vent the thing from being done 
by any single individual with a 
thousand pound or two in his 
pocket, seeing that such indivi- 
dual might open a shop for, ex- 
changing Gold against paper. 
The only, objection to ‘this is, 
that such individual would not 
be certain, that his paper was 
not forged. If he received pa- 
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per that the Bank would declare 
was forged, that would break up 
his exchanges. If, however, in- 
imitable notes came out, this 
only difficulty will be removed ; 
and thus, at last, if yeur Bill be 
pushed on beyond the first of 


May, the frequency of forgery 
will be the Bank’s rock of de- 


fence! This, I think, is a pret- 


ty conclusion to come to; a 
horrible but a natural result of a 
system, that has filled the world 
with woe; that has produced 
more misery ; that has caused the 
breaking of more hearts, and that 
has made more blood flow than 
all the swords of all the armies 
that have existed in Europe, 
since the day that this fatal 
system first began. 

Mr. Barine tells us that he 
is waiting to see, whether the 
inimitable notes come out, before 
he propose his perpetuating Bul- 
lion scheme. Whiy he should 
thus wait, Tam, I mast confess, 
wholly at a loss to discover. It 
is impossible for me to perceive, 
why his scheme can be rendered 
less necessary or more necessary 
by the non-appearance, or by the 
appearance, of the inimitable 
notes. 1 must leave you, there- 
fore, and the public to unravel 
this mystery; but this I know, 
that it does appear something 
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very unaccouatab'e to great anm- 
bers of persons, that the inimit- 
able votes shoul! not vet have 
mede their appearance., it is 
now two years since a Roval 
Commission was appointed to de- 
vise the means of bringing out 
such notes. Zwelze several times 
have been named tor their coming 
out. Repeated assurances have 
been given that they were actuad/y 
realy. Lither, thevelore, scores 
are most 


\! 


‘ 


of poor creatures 


} 
wantonly exposed to. the ga- 


lows, or, these assurances have 


been unmixed faisehoods, put 


forth for the purpose of duping 
Who 
the persons are, with whou these 
fi 


know nor care. Suflice it to say, 


an! deceiving the people 
ilsehoods or ginate, I neither 


that they fail of their object; they 
deceive nobody; for there is not 
now a man leit in the country, 
fool eneugh to put trust in any 
thing that he reads, if it have the 
appearance of coming from any 


one appertaining to the system. 


these lies coustantly before them; 
these notorious lies; how are the 
people to be expected to give 
credit to any statenents whatever 
relative to, the circumstances of 


the Bank? How are the people 
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ths most disadvantageons when 
these hes after lies come and stare 
them in the face? What were 
the inimitable notes ever talked 
of for? Who-can give a rezsou 
jfor the putting forward of such a 
}pretence? Perhaps it would be 
easy to assign a reason. for the 
pretence; but where can be the 
reason for not abandoning the 
project at once; or, far not bring- 
ing out the poles ? 

Let us now turn, Sir, to the 
of Lord Castur- 


see a little 


declaration 
REAGH, and how it 
is likely that things will .go, if 
that declaration should happen . 
be that 


“< firm 


to adhered to, with 


resolution,”’ which. his 
Lordship assures us, he aud his 
Lord 


during the same 


colleagues have taken. 
LIVERPOOL, 
evening, agreed with Lord Grey, 
that the distresses of the Coun- 
try had, ix part, arisen from 





| the provisions of your Bill; and 
the said that that had been 


| foreseen, but that it had been 


ioe . 
But, it is folly as well as wicked-| 


ness te put forth these lics. With 


resolved to encounter the risk 
His Lord- 
ship appears to have been less 
resolute Lord CasTLe- 
REAGH ; but still, he does ap- 


of such distresses. 
than 
pear to have intimated that the 


Bill was to go on. 
In another letier, Sir, I am. 





to avoid suspecting every thing) 


to talk to you of the ground- 
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you that, instead of. Locks, 


work of your error, and to shew |knowledge that a part of the dis- 
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tress asises frota that measure, is 


Avam Sirs, Hume, and. the |somethiog; for, remember that it 
late Lora LivERPOOL, not tu | was contended that it would pro- 


omit the great Oracle himself, 


you ought to have read Paper 


duce scarcely any distress at all; 


‘and that the people would not pre- 


against Gold, and all the several |fer gold to paper, and, of course 


clear, profound, and beautilul 
essays of Mr, Paine, especi- 
ally one which he wrote on the 
currency of Pennsylvania in or 
about the year 1780. If you 
had read these, instead of the 
works which you appear to have 
read, you never would have 
brought in your Bill, unless you 
had been what it is not to be 
believed that you were, a man 
bent upon the ruim of your 
Country. You-disdained to read 
any thing, not written by Place- 
men or Pensioners ; not written 
by the crawling vermin of a 
Court ; not written by some 
hanger-on of the great; and, 
therefore, you learnt nothing 
but error. It was all error that 
you heard ; it was all errer 
that you adopted and acted upon. 
Of this, however, I am to speak 
to you in another letter. At 
present let me inguire a little 
into the remaining effects of a 
perseverance inthe Bill, 

To hear the Members of the 
two Houses, who were unanimous 


in the passing of the Bill, ac- 


| be diminished. 


that the quantity of paper necd not 


liad this really 


| been the case, nothing could have 


‘been easier than to return. to 
cash paymems. Cash payments 
might have been easily resumed, 
if it had been really true that the 
people prefered paper to caslr. 
The Bank, however, -well knew 
this representation to be false, 
and, therefore, to work they went 
diminishing the quantity of their 
paper, and on came the distress ; 
as [I told 
Mr. Tierney long before the 
scheme was adopted; but «still 


** gradually, indeed,” 


the distress caine! I have fre- 
quently shown that this Bill is 
the great cause of the present 
distress. And it is now acknow- 
ledged that it is so in part. Well, 
then if it have produced the 
present distress in part, what is 
expected from it between this 
and May 1823? 

But before I proceed further in 
answer to this question, suffer 
me to digress a moment in order to 
remark on an observation of Lertd 


LIVERPOOL, as to the ofher causes 
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of distress. His Lordship is report- 
ed to have said, that a part of the 
agricultural distress, was to be 
ascribed to the late abundant har- 
vests! Gracious God! Are we to 
wonder at our afflictions, when we 
hear this from the mouth of a 
Prime Minister! Here we are 
come back again to a surplus 
produee, the miserable trash of 
1816. Only think, too, of abun- 
hant harvests being a cause of 
distress to a nation, and _particu- 
larly to him who labours the 
sol! Only 


tion’s 


thing of a na- 
being so placed as to 
be cursed by blessed harvests ! 
The idea is 


shocking, so disheartening and 


sO monstrously 


so immediately tending to fill the 
human bosom with despair, that 
our only consolation is, the fla- 
graney of its absurdity. The 
evil, his Lordship tells us, will 
remedy ilself: and thus: the 
farmer will raise less produce ; 
that will make the produce dearer; 
that is to say, the price of the 
produce will rise ; and thus, the 
farmer will have high price in- 
stead of low price ; and, in this 
way, the evil will remedy itself / 
His Lordship forgets, probably, 
that no farmer ever yet prayed 
for a bad crop; he forgets, pro- 
bably, that one bushel of wheat 
at twelve shillings does not bring 





the farmer any more money than 
two bushels of wheat at six shil- 
lings a bushel. His Lordship, 
the Prime Minister, so skilled in 
Bills of Pains and Penalties, has 
not learnt, probably, either from 
the Milan Commission or the 
Italian Witnesses (and yet, I 
think, either Majocci or Demont 
could have told him), that, whe- 
ther the farmer grow much or 
grow little, he must pay the same 
sum to his Landlord; the same 
sum to the Parson; the same sum 
in King’s taxes direct and indi- 
rect ; and that in whatever degree 
he diminishes the amount of his 
expences of labour and raises at 
the same time the price of his 
corn, he must add to the sum 
which he has to pay in poor rates ! 
All _ this, Rastelli, 
Powell, Cooke or Demont, or 


Majocci, 


even Sachini could have told to 
the noble Prime Minister, if the 
question had been fairly stated to 
either of those celebrated indivi- 
duals ; and could, thereby, have 
caused us to be spared the cruel 
mortification of hearing the abun- 
dant harvests of our country re- 
presented as a cause of distress 
to the husbandman ! 


From this digression I return to 


my question; namely, if your 
Bill (as it is now admitted) has 
produced a part of the present 
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distress ; what are to be the eflects 
of it between this day and May 
1823? This last is the time ap- 
pointed for real cash payments. 
It is agreed, observe, that. the 
present distress has, in part, arisen 
from the operation of your Bill. 
Well, then, this Bill does pro- 
How does it 
By causing the 


duce some distress. 
produce it? 
quantity of circulating medium 
to be diminished. Very well, 
then. Thus far the positions are 
admitted. Next, why does it 
cause the quantity of circulating 
medium or paper to be diminished? 
Because it compels the Bank to 
have gold bars ready to deliver in 
exchange for certain quantities of 
its paper, or at certain fixed 
prices, the paper, observe, being 
in this case, the standard of value. 
This compels the Bank to keep 
the quantity of its paper so low 
as not to make it the interest of 
any one to go and demand gold 
at the price fixed by the Bill. 
And here we ‘see the reason why 
the Bill has caused the quantity of 
paper or circulating medium to 
be diminished. Thus far all is 
clear. ; 

Puring the first period of the 
operation of the Bill the sixty 
ounces of gold required two hun- 
dred and forty three pounds to 


get them from the Bank; which 
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was nine pounds seven shillings 
and sixpence more than the Mint 
price of the gold. Consequently, 
whoever went to get the sixty 
ounces must have lost that nine 
pounds seven shillings § six pence f 
This was a pretty honourable 
thing, to be sure! This was a 
pretty specimen of Pitt’s famous 
monument of public credit! 
This was a pretty proof of the 
solidity of the resources of the 
Bank! But no matter, let us 
leave all these to be cried up by 
those little knots of impudent, 
plundering, 


persecuting, pros- 


tituted vagabonds, called Pité 
Clubs; and let us proceed; only 


calling upon your constituents, 
the Proctors and Doctors and 
Fellows and Professors of Ox- 
ford, to attend to what we say. 

Nobody would go to the Bank 
to get a lump of gold and Jose 
nine pounds seven and sixpence 
by it. But still, the Bank had 
to take care that it’s paper was 
not so abundant as to make it 
worth while to go for it’s bars. 
In other words, it had to take 
care that it’s paper was not worth 
more than nine pounds seven and 
sixpence less than the gold. 

The second period of the ope- 
ration of your Bill compelled the 
Bank to give the sixty ounces of 


gold for two hundred and thirty-. 
Q 
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aight pounds ten shillings ; and 
this period commenced on the 
1st of October last, and is to end 
For 
all the reasons just mentioned the 


on the first of May next. 


Bank was compelled to make 
another reduction in the quantity 
of it’s paper, in order to be able 
to keep it’s bars during this 
second period. 

Nose upon face is not plainer, 
therefore, than the cause of the 
You all admit that a 
part of the distress has arisen 
from this cause. The devil him- 
self if he were a Pittite, and 
Grand: Master of all the Pitt 
Lodges, and had come on earth for 


distress. 


the express purpose of scourging 
this. nation, as he did good Job 
of Old; the devil himself, even 
with these more than diabolical 
attributes belonging to lim, 
would not have the impudence 
to. deny, that the distress has 
been increasing from the passing 
of your Bill, until the , present 
day. 

Now, then, is there any fool; 
is there any crack-brained, half- 
witted, hubble-bubble headed 
fellow to be found, quite Ass 
enough to believe, that, if a part 
of the 
from this cause; 


distress has. arisen 


is there any 
even born idiot to believe that 


the become 


distress will not 
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greater than it is now, when the 
third period of your Bill shall 
begin; that is to say when it will 
require only twa hundred and 
thirty three pounds twelve shtl- 
lings and sixpence, to get from 
the Bank sixty ounces of it’s 
gold? A born idiot cannot be- 
lieve this. If a dog or a horse 
could speak, and were still a dog 
or a horse in all other respects, 
it would say that it could not 
believe this. 


Therefore, when the third pe- 


riod shall begin ; when the first of 
May shall come ; then will come 
additional distress. 
continue to fall; embarrassments 


Prices will 


will increase in every direction ; 
hope will fail those that are still 
buoyed up by false expectations ; 
distraction and despair will pre- 
vail throughout the Country ; 
society will be in it’s agony; 
and the Pitt system will receive 
it’s just award, in the curses and 
exccrations of a ruined a beggar- 
ed and starving people. It was 
for Pitt and his followers to in- 
vent something that should sur- 
pass all that ever before pro- 
ceeded from the folly and wick. 
edness of man ; and it really ap- 
pears, that your Bill has put the 
finishing stroke to the invention, 

Whether the thing will reel 
along at all, for any considerable 
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length of time beyond the first of 
May, I do not know. For my 
own part; as far as I myself am 
concerned, [ know not what to 
wish about it. I am sure that 
my predictions will be aceom- 
plished in a repeal of the Bill, or 
in the existence of uproar and 
confusion. But, a repeal of the 
Bill will only postpone the hour 
of confusion, unless the interval be 
employed in reducing the interest 
of the debt, and also reducing Sa- 
laries, Pensions, Grants, Pay, and 
alf other sums payable out of the 
taxes. 1 know my predictions 
will be fulfilled; and,- therefore, 
I need, for my own part, to be 
in no anxiety about the matter, 
f am of opinion, however, that 
your Bill wild be repealed. - bam 
of opiuion that; in spite of the 
*« firm resolution” of Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH, and also in spite of 
the doctrine of Mr. Tierney, in- 
herited from his lamented friend 
_Mr. Horner, the courage will not 
be found to push the Bill on till 
Christmas next. I am of opinion 
that the clamour of the farmers 
and the chameur of the morey 


dealers woited will cause the 


Bill to’ be repealed. It. is 


cuyious enough that these two 
powerful bodies, who hate one 


another naturally, should agree 
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upon this occasion. That is, 
they agree in wishing the paper 
to come out again. The farmers 
wish it to come out in order that 
their prices may be raised ; and 


ithe money fellows wish it to come 


out, or, at least, not to be drawn 
further in, in order that their 
trade may not be broken up by 
that train of events and circum- 
stances which a pushing onwards 
towards cash payments must 
produce. 

Lord Grey presented, the other 
evening, @ petition from Bir- 
mingham, the like of which was 
presented by. Wilberforce’s rela- 
tion, Spooner, who was then a 
very worthy Member of the Ho- 
nourable House, who was must 
worthily ousted from his seat, and 
who has since pushed himself 
forth as a Candidate for the 
County of Warwick! This man 
is, I believe; a ‘partner in the 
paper money trade, with one 
Atiwoed, who made a Speech in 
favour of the petition which was 
presented by some fellows in 
London against your Bill. This 
Spooner and this: Attwood do 
not say. in plain terms, that they 
want the paper.trade to flourish 
again. They talk about nothing 
but the-distresses of the country ; 
and, to hear them talk about the 
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poor; the tncdustrious poor ; the 
unfortunate mechanics and their 
families; and about the small 
portion of bread and meat that 
the poor creatures have to live 
upon: to hear them talk about 
‘these sufferers ; we really think 
that we almost see their souls 
melting away in tenderness, as 


woods 


melt away at the sudden appear- 
We 


the snows im American 


ance of the Summer’s Sun. 
feel for the poor gentlemen; we 
even lament that God has given 
them natures so very soft and 


yielding : so sweet does their 


compassion seem, that we almost 


wish ourselves to be starving 
wretches of Birmingham in order 
to be entitled to, and to. be the 
objects of, a portion:of that com- 
passion. But, talk to Spooner 
and Attwood of a real remedy ! 
Talk to Spooner and Attwood 
about Reform! Talk to them 
about diminishing the debt ; 
about lessening the. taxation ; 
about reducing the army ; about 
repeaiing the banishment Bill ; 
about the conduct ef the Man- 
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chester magistrates: talk to them 
about these or. any of these ; and 
then hear what they will say, and 
see how they will Jook / 

The paper money gentry see, 
in your Bill, the cause of the de- 
struction of their trade, as the far- 
mers see in it, the cause of their 
distress. I would have prevented 
the distress of the farmers; but I 
would have destroyed the trade 
of the paper money men. You 
wanted a return to cash payments 
without the destruction of the pa- 
per money trade; and this was 
what it was impossible to accom- 
plish. 

There is another description of 
persons, who have a’ particular 
interest connected with the opera- 
tions of your Bill; namely the 
Whales, Grampuses and Sturge- 
ons ef the Sea of paper money. 
Those who have got hold, or are 
beginning to get hold, of the 
Parks, 


estates of the country ; those who 


Mansions, and: great 
actually possess these in their 
own name, or who have gobbled 


them half up in the capacity of 
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Mortgageecs. These men wish 
the thing to remam precisely what 
it now is; for, if it could s0 
remain for only ten years 
they weuld have almost the 
whole of the esiutes, Which are 
now paying to them dguble 
the interest that they ought to 
receive. With this set Place- 
men, Pensioners and Grantees 
naturally eoncur; for they are 
all receiving double pay. These 
two sets pulling together are very 
formidable ; while those, whose 
estates are Mortgaged, and those 
whose industry is thus charged 
with a double load, are either 
afraid to speak, or are unable, 
from not having any vote or any 
fluence in public affairs. 

' "Phus stands the thing, at pre- 
sent; and I think it is very 
strange, if the enemies of Eng- 
land can wish to see her affairs 
ina state of greater confusion 
or wretchedness: It is plain 
that the Ministers do not know 
what t do; and it is not 
hazarding a great deal to say 
that their oppovents would be 
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just as much puzzled as they 
are. Laws have been -passed 
to banish us if we. speak- too 
freely. We are to be. banished 
for life, if we say any thing 
tending to bring into contempt 
either of those Houses which 
unanimously - passed your Bill. 
A Base dog, therefore, is that 
Englishman who suggests any 
thing which he thinks likely to 
remove the difficulties, as long 
as the banishment Bill remains in 
force. For my own part, a Lamb 
on the sunny side of a bank can- 
not feel more delight than I do 
in witnessing the effects of your 
Bill, the whole of which effects I 
most zealously and disjnterest- 
edly endeavoured to prevent; 
and for whieh endeavour I have 


had to encounter every species 


of hostility and injustice. - I re-- 


member that Charles’ Wynne 
once talked. about my - arro- 
gance ; because, in a; petition to 
the Parliament I'spoke of a 
law as having been levelled at- 


myself. - The fact was notorious ; 
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but this Wynne could-not. en-. 
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dere the idea that I should 
think myself of so much im- 
portance. This was very priev- 
The idea was 
singularly afficting! But Mr, 
Wynne, if he live, will have 


evs, to be sure! 


stil to endure it; for, every 
day's event gives me more and 
wiore night to take my station, 
as the only man ‘that has op- 
posed, in a rational manner, 
this dreadful system. I have 
long heard the changes rang 
upon the words arroganec, pre- 
sumption, tanity, and egotism ; 
but the sound has always been 
as ridiculous as it. would be if 
wrung in the ears of a man 
who had been accused of folly 
or of wickedness, and who was’ 
defending himself Ygainst the 
charge, by endeavouring to show 
that he was neither foolish nor 
wicked.’ I am deaf to all such! 
rmging of ¢éhanges. 
well what it Meats: it means 


I know 


this, that, having for many many 
years been foretelling what this 
system would bring the nation 


to, 1 ought now, when my-pre- 
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dictions are fulfilled, to totid my 


tongue; to ‘say nothing about 


those predictions, fest. the tgno- 
ranee of those who reviled and 
persecuted me should be’ made 
But, is pre- 
cisely what I will not do. I 
will keep on exposing that ig- 


apparent ! this 


noranec ; and this I cannot do 
without putting forward proofs 
of my own understanding and 
and these I shall 
not endeavour to keep disguised 


foresight : 


merely to gratify the humour 
of Mr. Charles Wynnhe. 


said, several times, and [| re- 


I have - 


peat it now, that, I firmly be- 
lieve that the measures, proposed 
by me, would have-been edopt- 
ed long ago, had they not béon 
proposed ty me! Monstrous 2s 
this Must appear to those who 
strangers to our political 
theatre, thousands upon thou- 
sands in England are convinced 
of the fact. Well, then, have 
I not a right to glory in any 
proves that I 


was right, aad that my enemies 


are 


thing = that 


were wrong? Am I not justified 
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in wishing my predictions to be 
fulfilled, let the consequences be 
what they may? I will not, 
however, dwelt longer upon the 
subject at present. We are now 
touching upon the times that are 
to give me ample compensation 
for all that I should have had to 
endure, if I had been a man 
capable of being borne down by 
clamour, calumny and brutal vio- 
lence. We are now touching on 
the times which are to give me 
‘my reward for patience, forti- 
tude, industry and perseverance, 
that, doubtless, have frequently 
heen equalled; but very seldom 
surpassed. Talk of riches and 
of titles, indecd ! What can 
they communicate to the heart? 
-what feelings can they inspire, to 
be compared to those which are 
awakened in my breast upon 
re-perusing my letter to Mr. 
-“Frerney, my second letter to 
‘the Regent, and some. other 
letters on the subject of cash 
payments; and upon tooking 


‘back to those scenes, which sur- 
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while I was writing those letters! 
ambition, indeed! what a strange 
creature I must be, if I were 
possessed of ambition beyond 
this! In short, with regard to 
myself the fight is over; the day 
is decided ; there remains but the 
mere formality of proclaiming 
the triumph. 

IIowever, I have a great deal 
more to say to you, Sir, and to your 
constituents of the University of 
Oxford. You are the represen- 
tative of the teachers of the Royal 
Family. and of the “ Great 
Council of the Nation.” You, 
therefore, are worth grappling 
with ; and, before I have done, 
I shall not fail’ to show that it 
is becoming even in you to be 
somewhat’ diffident when you 
bring forward propositions in op- 
position to doctrines laid down 
and maintained by 

Your most obedient, ~ 
humble Servant, 
WM. COBBETT. 





rounded me, in a Foreign land, | 






































































































PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 


eed 


On the 5th and 6th instant, 
there was a debate, in the House 
of Commons, on a motion of the 
Marquis of Tavistock for censure 
on the Ministers for their conduct 
The 


House divided, at last, when the 


in prosecuting the Queen. 


numbers were. 


Against the motion 
For it - 


Majority 


Thus, as I told Lord Fo.ke- 
STONE some time back, and as I 
long before, humbly besought 
her Majesty to believe, the 
House of Commons is precisely 
equal, in every respect, to the 
House of Lords. Indeed, what 
nonsense to suppose, that the 
Queen would haye fared better 
in the Lower House than in the 


Upper! Nay, indeed, what vile 


hypocrisy to pretend, that there 


is any preference to he given to 
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one House before the other! 
What a shame for any one to 
advise the Queen to place more 
reliance on one House than she 
ought to place on the other! 

But, do all those, who com- 
pose this great Majority, approve 
of what thé Ministers have done? 
Do they all approve of the gene- 
ral conduct of the Ministers? Do 
they all think the Ministers wise 
and able men? No: certainly a 


But 


(and this is the real secret) a de- 


majority do not think thus. 


decided Majority dread any mate- 
And, 


they well know, that no new mi- 


rial change in the system! 


nistry could hold their ground a 


day, without’ such material 


change! This is the true cause 
of the support, which the Minis- 
ters now receive. 

A majority of the House, even 
Bankes himself, who took the 
lead in defence of the Ministers, 
see clearly the great difficulties, 
with which the country is ham- 
pered. They doubt, they fear, 
that the Ministers are unable jo 


extricate it, But, they see, ip 
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the measures thata new ministry 
must adopt, something which they 
look upon as certain destruction / 
They, therefore, set themselves 
against any change. They say, 
** With these’ Ministers destruc- 
* tion may come: with their 
‘* rivals it must come.” And, 
upon this they act. 

In short, the majority are 
against a Reform of. the Partia- 
ment; and now see, that a new Mi- 
nistry must make a Reform,or quit 
their places immediately, Thus, 
then, we Reformers have brought 
our cause to this point at last: 
‘* It must suceced; or, let the 
present men do what they may, 
they must remain in power.” 
There can be no change without 
Reform. Bravo! This is what 
I always contended for. i hate 
the shuffling nonsenge about a 
change of any other sort. 

But, now, are the present men, 
then, always to remain in power? 
I hope they will, until their rivals 
declare openly, plainly aud with- 
out any reserve, for a Reform of 


theCommons’ House, Let them do 


FRBRUARY 
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that. Let them call Coxnty Meet- 
ings for that specifie object; let 
them distinctly state, in Resolu- 
tions, what sort of Reform they 
mean; let this be done, and the 
country issaved/ But, until they 
do this, not one such will advance 
towards the Ministry. 

The difficulties will go on in- 
creasing. That is quite certain. 
Let the Ministers GO ON WiTH 
PEEL'S BILL. Let them and 
their majority tackle that! Let 
them go on with that. Let their 
opponents call for Reform; and 
take no part in the repealing of 
Peel’s Bill (if it be repealed); 
let them have nothing to do 
with Loan-maker’s and Oracle’s 
schemes: let them follow this 
course, and they will soon put 
out the Ministers: if they follow 
any other, they never will. Ina 
word : THE PRESENT ARE 
THE FITTEST MEN FOR 
GOING ON WITHOUT A 
REFORM. — If Peel’s Bill be 
repealed, the Ministers may stand 
their ground, for a year. perhaps? 


If it be not repealed, and if the 
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Whigs call for Reform, the Mi- 
nisters must be driven out.— Nous 


verrors ! 





SURREY MEETING. 


Of all the county-meetings, 
which have been held, of late, 
no one has pleased me so much 


Mr. 


Hotwe SuMNER and Lord EL- 


as the Surrey Meeting. 


LENBOROUGH appeared at that 
Meeting; and, what I wish to 
point the reader’s attention to, 
is, the pretty decent lesson, that 
these two heroes of the tongue 
received from the people of Sur- 
rey. Iliketo meet such men at 
I like to meet them 


When ‘in 


such places. 
“out of doors.” 


9 


doers,” when they talk there, we 
cannot contradict them; and, in 
offering our opinions on what 


they say, we must take care, 


lest even “‘ our representatives” 


lay us by the heels. But, when 
they meet us “out of doors” 


they eome uaprivileged. If they 
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abuse us, we can answer; if they 
tell lies, we can contradict them ; 
if they send forth nonsense, we 
Here the 


tongue is ungagged, and the pen 


ean laugh at them. 


not exposed to banishment along 
with the hand that moves it.— 
The people at Epsom iold the 
above two talking gentlemen what 
they thought of them and their 
conduct. The specches in oppo- 
sition to them I do not think so 
It 
pithy remarks of the people that 
I shall, 


further preface, insert the two 


much of. is the short and 


please me. without 


speeches here as I find them 
reported in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, leaving the reader to make 
his own remarks on them. 


Lord Exnennoroven then stept 
forward. He said that although utterly 
unknown to most of them, he had rea- 
son to think that they would not be 
disinclined to hear his opinion on the 
subject of the Resolutions. Hethought 
they were not exactly in conformity 
with the terms of the Requisition ; 
but he felt it his duty to come there and 
openly express his dissent from them, 


instead of conienting himself by re- 
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maining at a distance, and m secr.-y 
signing 2 Protest against them [ p- 
plause]. 
merous and respectable a Meetirg of 


tire Freehoidere of Surrey, and i: the 


He was glad to sre 55 in- 


opinions which he had to express be- 
fore them did .6t meet their ap, reba- 
tion, he hoped they would atteast hear 
them in silénee (hear, hear, he rt! |— 
Before he said a word about them, 
however, he eould not avoid ;iving 
the testimony ef his héarty ap roba- 
tion to the conduet of the High Sheriffin 
calling the Meeting ; it was a d-ep re- 
flection on the conduet of other High 
Sheriflg whe had refwsed to call similar 
Meetings. Whatever might te the 
difference ef opinion, it was as bject 
of the first importance, and & pr-ctice 
highly conducive to the well-beivg of 
the Constitution, that upon great pub- 
lie questions the Freeholders of e ery 
County should meet to express teir 
sentiments. The voice of the peo; le, 
he knew, would always speak to the 
Legislature with authority ; and he be- 
lieved that the expression of pub‘ic 
opinion was never persevered in Witi:- 
out producing @ coincidence in the ac's 


of Government (cries of mo, xo!) 


The Noble Lord then proceeded to o>- 


serve upon the Resolutions. He said, 
the great object of the Requisition 


seemed io be the calling the atlention 





of Parliament to thre existing distresss 
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of the country. He was of opinion 
that it was not the best way to éffee- 
trate that object by mixing it wp with 
the question of the Queen. The Re- 
solutions; instead of calling the at, 
tention of the Legislature to the 
internal state of the country, threw ob 
stacles in the way of it (murmurs), He 
asked why they did not confine them- 
selves to the one object, without en- 
tangling themselves with the question 
which has already diverted the sense 
of the country and Parliament from 
the objects of inquiry, and divided 
and distracted the nation [ask the Mi- 
nisters!]?2 He never, till that time, 
heard that a compliance with the 
Queen’s demands was to remove the 
distresses of the country. If there 
were any farmers there, he would ask 
them if praying for the Queen would 
enable them to pay their rent [éx- 
creased murmurs}? If there sere 
manufacturers present, he would ask 
them if such an act of Government 
would teplace trade in its former 
prosperity [it would show a@ reforma- 
tion in bed men|? [Here some im- 
terruption.took place, and mary cried 
out, ‘* It would quiet the minds of the 
people.” The Sheriff in‘erposed, and 
order was restored.| iis Lordship 
went on to say, that he hoped his opi- 
nions, if they dil not concur with 


their ewn, woul! be heard im silence 
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The remoyal of her Majesty's name 
from the Liturgy was either legal or 
iltegal: if illegal, the opinien of that 
Meeting could have no weight on a 
dry point of law; and if it was legal, 
the insertion of her name couhd be on- 
ly a matter of grace and fayour: and 
le begged the Freeholders of Surrey 
to treat the King as they would treat 
aay cominon private Gentleman, whom 
he was sure they would not ask-to do 
a matter of grace and favour to a 
wife, who had published such language 
as the Queen had addressed to her 
hasband (loud disapprobation]. He 
was convinced, that when they ealmly 
considered the whole of this question 
at some distant period, they would at 
* length do justice to the motives of 
those who differed from them, and 
especially of those who did not hesi- 
tate to avow their opinioas, however 
different from their own. If there 
were any doubt as to the real object of 
the Resolutions, that doubt would be 
entirely removed ‘by the speech of the 
Noble Lord who first addressed them. 
They all knew that his Majesty’s 
Ministers having advised the King 
to exclude the Queen’s name from the 
Liturgy, had solemnly and publiely 
declared, that they would not advise 
his Majesty_to restore it. A propo- 
wtign, therefore, of which the object 


wes to restore her Majesty's name to 


Surrey Meerine. 
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‘the Liturgy, was, in fact, a proposition 


to remove the King’s Ministers (cries 
of truc, thatis what we want). He 


really believed that the main object 


of the Resolutions was, neither more 
nor less, than a simple change of Mi- 
nisters, and that the advantage of the 
Queen was not in the smallest degree 
consulted by them. The Noble Lord 
who first addressed them had spoken, 
as every man of feeling must speak, 
of the distressés of the country. He 
said that nothing had been done, 
and that much ought to have been 
done to alleviate those distresses. 
On this subject he perfectly agreed 
with the Noble Lord (applause).— 
Many of the sentiments in the Re- 
solutions had his entire approbation, 
and he had never, for a moment, 
hesitated. to avow similar opinions 
The Gen- 


tlemen below him talked of coming 


in the House of Lords. 


to the point, as if it were a matter 
of any importance to him (Lord 
Ellenborough) who was Minister.— 
During his short political career in 
the House of Commons and in the 
House of Lords, he 
longed to one party or to the other 


(hear, hear!). He had at all times 


had never be- 


endeavoured to promote what ap- 


peared io him to be most beneficial 


‘to the country, and his public con- 


duet had been influenced only by 
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those views in the discussion of the 
lee painful and unfortunate subject ; 
that subject had, unfortunately, en- 
grossed too much of the public at- 
tention, and had diverted the Legis- 
lature from the consideration of the 
real causes of the distresses of the 
country. They all knew what had 
occupied the attention of the Legis- 
lature since Parliament met. They 
all knew how little had been done 
for them, and he entreated them to 
attend to the Ianguage of the Noble 
Lord .who had just addressed them, 
and compare it with the conduct of his 
Friends in the House of Commons. Had 
they proposed any remedy for the dis- 
tresses of the country?—Had they 
taken any measures, in short, uncon- 
nected with that lamentable subject 
which occupied the public mind, with- 
out the slightest advantage to the peo- 
ple? The only motion which had 
been made, so far from having a ten- 
dency to restore the national pros- 
perity, had created an obstacle to the 
consideration of the distresses of 
the country. Whatever his own 
opinions might be as to the case 
ef her Majesty, he thought the 
generosity with which Englishmen felt 
on this subject did them the highest 
honour. He respected the motives by 
whieh they were influenced, while he 


felt convineed, that their opinions 
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were founded upon the grossest delu- 
sion. Noman could admire more than 
hiinself the manly spirit, the true 
English feeling and generosity upon 
which those opinions, however erro- 
neous, were founded. He was per- 
suaded, that the object of the Resolu- 
tions was to create an obstacle to the 
consideration of the national distresses, 
and he thought so, because that must 
necessarily be their effect. He knew 
that the Gentlemen who proposed them 
had too much sense, and too correcta 
judgment to propose them, unless they 
had calculated upon that. effeet [cries 
of no, no, shame, shame!)|. The ob- 
jeet of the Resolutions was to procure 
from them an expression of their fee- 
ings upon a subject in which the na- 
tion felt great interest, but which, in 
his opinion, was of no national im- 
portance, in order to effect the remo- 
val of the present Ministers, and 
replace them by a set of men, whi, 
whatever might be their talents, abi- 
lities, and public services, were cer- 
tainly not possessed of much popu- 
larity, or of the confidence of the 
people. If such was the real object 
of the Resolutions, he thought ‘it 
would have been much better to come 
ferward ina manly manner, and pro- 
pose at once the impeachment’ of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and a-change in 


the system of Government, 
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Mr. Hoxwy Sumner congrat.lated 
the Meeting upon the order with which 
its proceedings had been candi cted. 
lt was matter of extreme grati‘ication 
to him, that with a single exc ption, 
his public conduct had uniiormly 
met with the approbation of his Con- 
stituents, It had been sail, that the 
opinion of Parliament did not, upen a 
late oceasion, coincide with te opir 
nion of the people, but he (Mr H, 
Suymer) conscientiously believed that 
it did [hisses, and cries of no, no!]. 
He adyerted to the distressed state of 
the.country, and eompared the situa- 
tion of the people, after a long and 
protracted war, to that of a man who 
hai resorted to a Court of Law to 
prevent the loss of his estate, and had 
spent 19s. out of 20s. in the contest. 
He then proceeded to expla'n his con- 
duet with respect to his cbservations 
on the Queen. He ackcowledged that 
he did, in the House of Commens the 
ether night, ex;ress his belief, that 
the Qyeon |.ad been found guilty [loud 
groans]. He. proceeded to speak of 
the 123. Lords who had voted fer the 
second reading of the Bill, aud asked 
if tie witnesses against her Majesty 
had beon perjured, why Majocci and 
the rest had not been detained in the 
country and prosecuted for perjury? 
He said when he moved 30,0001. 23 an 
amendment te the 30,0001. proposed to 


Hoi¥ Abbsance} 
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the Queen, he dij go under the caawie- 
tion that a greut part of her ing yee 


was diverted, by these who surround- 
ed her, to the supportof clamour aad 
sedition—([cries of shame, saggnc!). 
He said, he thought i his duty to state 
so, thongh he knew he should stand 
there eondemned—{ cries of ** you pre- 
judged the Queen,—you shall never 
again be qur County Adember’’}. He 
concluded by saying, that he was sure 
a year would not pass over their heads 
before they would say, as ia the aase 
of the Property Tax, Mr. Sumner is 


right [cries of ** never, never,”’ an.t 
great disapprobatioa}].— A Freehold- 
eT, whose name we understood to be 
WILD, addressed the Meeting from 
the middle of the crowd, with mach 
ie 
arraigned the coudyet of Mr. Holme 


Sumner through the whole course of 


energy and considerable humour. 


his public career. His attack upon 
the Queen, he said, was founded only 
upon hearsay; and were he. to resoxt 
to hearsay evidenee, he assured the 
Meeting that he had heard a great dea! 
to the disadvantage of the HMenoura- 
ble Gentleman. [laughter]. 





HOLY ALLIANCE. 


The following is a copy. of 


a IXsycteh, whieh our Ministers 
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have sent to our Ambassadors 
on the Continent, relative to 
the attack about to be made 
on Naples. It is worthy of 
attention, and, it contains mat- 
ter of congratulation for us, 
" the people of this kingdom; 
because it shews, that, at any 
rate, English blood and money 
are not to be expended in this 
crusade against revolution, One 
thing is certain, that, if our 
Ministers were disposed to join 
in this crusade, they have not 
the means. I have always said 
that they could never go to 
war again as long as the pre- 
sent system should last. What- 
ever I may, therefore, be, in 
general, disposed to ascribe to 
their justice and their dove of 
freedom, 1 cannot allow, that 
we have any decisive proof of 
either, in this document, There 
is a great deal of very good 
justice and very good forbear- 
ance and humanity that have 
no better foundation than had 
the continence of Tristram 


Shandy’s horse. 





However, theré is another 
view to be taken of this mat- 
ter: want of means would have 
prevented a participation in 
the crusale; but, want of 
means prevents also these mi- 
nisters, and would any others, 
from participating in a defence 
of the attac ed party! The 
British Goverment ought, not 
only to have protested against 
being an approver of the at- 
tack on Naples; it ought, in 
my opinion, to havo protested 
against the altack itulf. This 
is what the British Government 
ought to have done. But, as 
I have said before, and as I 
have been, for years fouretelling, 
the present system in England 
is wholly incompatible with any 
hostile effort or declaration, on 
our part, let the case be what 
it may! Ihave been saying this. 
for’ years; and now we have a, 
pretty good proof. of the fact. 

The following document, like 
all those that 1 have ever seen 
from the same source, is badly 


writien. In several parts it is 
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ungrammatical. It is 


where eonfused and difficult to 


every 


be comprehended. The phraseo- 


logy is not English: It seems 


like some of the feeble, verbore 


stuff that we sometimes see 


translated from the French. 
Look, paragraph 


No. 7, and find, if you can, 


reader, at 
any nominative to “ after hav- 
ing, “ and 
Look at No. 5, and ask your- 


” and having.” 


self, whether 
good faith stand in need -of 
justification. Look at “ justified 


consistency and 


b 


te advise,” in paragraph No. 3. 
Look at 
ail, 


nonsense, prevail. 


the last sentence of 
See what confusion, what 
Look at the 

And, then, 


ask yourself, whether Papers 


very first sentence. 


of this kind ought not to come 
from abler hands. Say, whether 
it is being very presumptuous, 
in any man, to think himself 
able to conduct affairs that can 
be, with propriety, committed 
to the hands of the person, 


whose name is subscribed to 


this documents 
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CIRCULAR DISPATCH TO His 
MAJESTYS MISSION’S AT FO- 
REIGN COURTS, 

LAID BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS,IN 
PURSUANCE OF AN ADDRESS TO HIS 


MAJESTY, FEBRUARY, IS2%1. 


Foreign Office, Jan. 19, 1821. 

Sir,—I should not have felt it ne- 
cessary to have made any communica- 
tion to you, inthe present state of the 
discussions begun at Troppau and 
transferred to Laybach, had it not been 
for a circular comniunication; which 
has been addressed by the Courts of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to their 
several missions, and which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government conceive, if not 
adverted to, might (however uninten- 
tionally) convey, upon the subject 
therein alluded to, very erroneous im- 
pressions of the past, as well as of the 
present, sentiments of the British 
Government. 


It has become, therefore, necessary 
to inform you that the King-has felt 
himself obliged to decline becoming a 
party to the measures in question, 

2. These measures embrace two 
distinct objects:—Ist. The establish- 
ment of certain general principles for 
the regulation of the future political 
conduet of the allies in the cases therein 
described :—2dly. The proposed mode 
of dealing, under these, principles, with 
the existing aflairs of Naples. 

The system of measures proposed 
under the former head, if to be reei- 
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procally acted upon, would be in direct 
repugnance to the fundamental laws of 
thiscquntry. But even if this decisive 
objection did not exist, tle British 
Government would, nevertheless, re- 
gard the principles on which these mea- 
sures rest, to be such ag could not be 
safely admitted as a systene ef inter- 
national law. They are of opinion 
that their adoption would inevitably 
sanction, and, in the hands of less be- 
neficent Monarchs, might hereafter lead 
to a much more frequent and extensive 
interference in the internal transactions 
of States, than they are persuaded is 
intended by the august parties from 
whom they proceeded, or can be recon- 
cileable either with the general interest, 
or with the efficient authority and dignity 
of independent Sovereigns. They do 
not regard the alliance ds entitled, 
umler existing treaties, to assume, in 
their character as Allies, any such 
general powers, nor do they conceive 
that such extraordinary powers could 
be assumed, in virtue of any fresh 
diplomatic transaction amongst the 
Allied Courts, without their either 
attributing to themselves a supremacy 
incompatible with the rights of other 
States, or, if it be acquired through 
the special accession of such States, 
without introducing a federative system 
in Europe, not only unwieldly and 
ineffectual ¢o its object, but leading to 
many most serious inconveniencies. 
With respect to the particular case 
of Naples, the British Government, 
at the very earliest moment, did not 
hesitate to express their strong dis- 
«approbation of the mode and cirtum- 
stances under which that Revolution 
wns understood to have been effected ; 
but they, at the same time, expressly 
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declared to the several Allied Courts 
that they should not consider them- 
selves as either calied upon, or, jus- 


tified, to advise an interference on the 
part of this country: they fully ad- 
mitted, however, that other Euro- 
pean States, and especially Austr‘'a 
and the Italian Powers, might feel 
themselves differently circumstayced ; 
and they professed that it was not their 
purpose to prejudge the question as it 
might affect them, or to interfere with 
the course which such States might 
think fit to adopt, with a view to their 
own security, provided only that they 
were ready to give every reasonable 
assurance that their views were not 
directed to purposes of aggranise- 
ment, subversive of the territorial 
system of Europe, as established by 
the late treaties. 

4. Upon these principles the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Government 
with regard to the Neapolitan question 
has been, from the first moment, uni- 
formly regulated, and copies of the 
successive instructions sent to the Rri- 
tish Authorities at Naples for their 
guidance, have been from time te 
time transmitted for the information of 
the Allied Governments. 

5. With regard to the expectation 
which is expressed in the cirtwar 
above alluded to, of the assent of the 
Courts of Kondon and Paris to the 
more general measures proposed for 
their adoption, founded, as it is al- 
leged, upon existing tf€aties: in jus- 
tification of its own consistency and 
good faith, the British. Government, 
in withholding such assent, must pro- 
test against any such interpretation 
being put upon the treaties in question, 
as is therein assumed. 
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6. They have never understood these 
treaties to impose any such obliga- 
tions; and they have, on various occa- 
sions, both in Parliament, and in their 
intercourse with the Allied Govern- 
ments, distinctly maintained the nega- 
tive of such a proposition. That they 
haye acted with all possible explicit- 
n-ss upon this subject, would at once 
appear from reference to the delibera- 
tions at Paris in 1815, previous to the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Alliance, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1515, and-sub- 
sequently in certajn discussions whieh 
took place in the course of the last 
year. 

7. Afler having removed the mis- 
conaeption to which the passage of the 
circular in question, if passed over in 
silence, might give countenance ; and 
having stated in general terms, with- 
out however entering into the argu- 
ment, the dissent of his Majesty's 
Government from the general principle 
upon which the circular in question is 
founded, it should be clearly wnder- 
stood that no Government can be 
more prepared thanthe British Go- 
vernment is to uphold the right of any 
State or States to interfere where 
their own immediate security or essen- 
tial interests are seriously endangered 
ba the internal transactions of another 

tate. But as they regard the as- 
sumption of such right as only to be 
justified by the strongest necessity, 
and to be limited and regulated 
thereby, they cannot admit that this 
right can receive a general and indis- 
eriminate application to all revolu- 
tionary movements, without reference 
te their immediate bearing upon some 
particular State or States, or be made 
prospectively the basis ofan alliance. 
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They regard.its exercise as an ex- 
ception to general principles, of the 
greatest value and importance, and 
as one that only properly grows out 
of the circumstances of the special 
ease ; but they at the same time con- 
sider, that exceptions of this deseription 
never can, without the utmost danger, 
be so far reduced to rule, as to be 
incorporated into the ordinary diplo- 
macy of States, or into the institutes 
of the law of nations. 

8. As it appears that certain of the 
Ministers of the three Courts have al- 
ready communicated this circular dis- 
patch to the Courts to which they are 
accredited, I leave it to your discretion 
to make a corresponding communica- 
tion on the part of your Government, 
regulating your language in conformity 
to the prin-ip%es laid down in the pre- 
sent dispatéh, You will take care,how- 
ever, in Making such communication, to 
do justice, in the name of your Govern- 
ment, to the purity of iatention, which 
has no doubt actuated these august 
Courts in the adoption of the course of 
measures which they are pursuing.— 
The dierence of sentiment which pre- 
vails between them and the Court of 
London on this matter, you may de- 
clare, can make no alteration whatever 
in the cordiality and harmony of the 
alliance on any other subject, or abate 
their common ceal in giving the most 
complete effect to all their existing 
engagements. Iam, &c. 

(Signed) CasTLeReacn. 
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Several gentlemen, hearing me 
mention, last. winter, that some 
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American White-Oak Acorns had | 
been received by me, applied to, 
me for some. They were sown 
at the time ; and now the seed/ings 
are to be had from Mr. Knicurt, 
Exotie Nursery, King’s Road, 
Chelsea; or, from Mr. 
Cossstr, No. 1, Clement’s Inn, 
London.—This is the tree that 
Mr. BirxBeck, in his book, calls 
*‘ the Glory of the American Fe- 


* rest ;” 


JoHN 


a title which, after two 
or three other trees, certainly be- 
longs to this lofty, beautiful, and 
useful tree. -To describe all the 
uses of the timber of this tree 
would require more space than is 
afforded by a whole Register. If 

it were growing here in quantity 
equal to our oak, I should hesi- 
tate before I said, if the question 
were put to me, which of them 
could be exterminated with the 
least injury to the nation.—How- 
ever, I have not, at present, any 
time for a description of the pro- 
perties of the wood. Mr. Kyicut 
has half the erop; and, as his 

‘share will not have received any 
injury from his peditics, he will, 
in all probability, find the most 
customers.—If any 
body choose to apply to my son, 
at his Office, as above, he will very 
punctually attend to the appli- 
cations. The plants are, of course, 
only about siz inches high, but 


however, 
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| their tap-roots may be a foot dong. 
‘The price is A POUND A HUN- 
DRED; and, my son will seil 
no smaller quaniity. A letter te 
him (post paid) at the Register 
Office, No. 1, Clement's Inn, will 
insure the sending of a hundred 
| off by the mail, two days after he 
recetves the order ; 





because there 
must be time to take the plants 
from the ground.—There are 
about 50 sorts of oaks in America. 
I have seen twenty sorts, all 
standing in one wood of not more 
than fogty acres. Some of. these 
I 


was particularly careful as to the 


sorts are good for very little. 


sort, in this case, and I pledge 
myself, that every plant is a true 
White-Oak,—It may, perhaps, 
be useful to give a few hints as 
to the management of seedling 
oak plants. Cut off their tap- 
roots at four inches from the top 
(that is the part that was at the 
surface of the ground); or, in 
other words, leave the tap-root 
four inches long. Cut off adl the 
fibres clean ; for they never grow 
again. 
sloping cut. 
knife—Plant out in rows two 
feet a part, and put the plants a 
foot a part in the row. This 
puts you about a hundred upon 
a rod of ground. Let the 
ground be good and deeply dig- 


_Cut the tap-root with a 
Cut all with a sharp 
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ged; and let the plants be put out 
by some one who knows how to 
plant a cabbage-plant well. Let 
them be fved well in the ground, 
and let them, as to depth, be 
planted in such manner as to 
bririg the part which was at the 
surface of the ground before, to 
the surface again ; that is to say, 
let no wood be under ground, and 
Keep the 
ground clean, by frequent hoetng, 


no root above ground. 


during the summer; and, there 
will need no watering nor any 
“When the plants 
have stood thus two years, they 


other care. 


will, if properly managed, be 
‘four feet high; and, then they 
‘are ready to be put out into plan- 


‘tations. “Those who say, that 


oaks will not get .a new tap-root, 
know nothing of the matter; and 
‘those who say, that transplanted 
‘oaks do not prosper, have only, 
‘IT think, ‘to hear me state, that 
oaks, sown by mé in 1807, and 
put finally ont in:1810, are now 
about 20 feet high, and “many of 
them more than 15 -inches round 
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at the stem.—Docror Jonnson 
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said, that, when a man planted’a 
tree, he began to think of dying. 
If any man be infected with this 
cowardly, this selfish, this base 
feeling, Jet him read Larox- 
TAINE’s beantiful fable of 
Octogénaire et les trois Jouven- 
will blush 
think, that the former author was 
an Englishman, and the totter a 
Frenchman. 


the 


eeaux; and he td 


N.B. A hundred plants will 
make but a very small parcel. 
They can be safely sent. to Jre- 
land and Scotland.—There _ is 
great advantage in having the 
plants in this seedling state ; 
especially when they ure to be 


conveyed from a_ considerable 


‘distance. The weight and. hulk 


and the risk from keeping out of 
ground: the difference in . price 
too: these are all considerations 
that ought to induce people to 
get the plants in the: seedling 
state.—The plants cannot be : 
sent in frosty weather, No trees 
should ever have their roots ea- 


poser jo frost. 
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